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among the hoariest commonplaces in poetry. Innumerable va-
riations have been rung on the words of Horace: "I shall not
die altogether" and "I have raised unto myself a monument
more lasting than bronze." The most acceptable definition of
a classic is: a book that the world would not permit to die.

We have seen, however, that this hope is, for the vast major-
ity of writers, an illusion. Out of several million books, those
which have survived even for a few generations number at
most a few thousands. Even among the Immortals, many are
but tenuously alive. Some have only the kind of artificial exist-
ence that is conferred by scholarly study; others are slowly
receding into the haze of folklore. If immortality were their
sole incentive, writers would be sorry dupes. But another atti-
tude is conceivable, and we believe that it is of increasing sig-
nificance in the world of letters. It is not necessary that oblivion
should be dreaded as identical with failure 5 definite literature
may, without loss of pride, abandon the delusive hope of
eternal fixity. Our work will die, we all know 5 most likely
before us, perhaps a little after us, in rare cases long after us:
but it will die. Let it die, then, and let the dead bury their
dead. If we accomplish our task with the utmost care, as
though we were laboring for posterity, if it gives us and others
today a richer sense of life, "ephemeral" need not be a term
of reproach.

The central chapter in Victor Hugo's romance, Notre Dame
of Paris, is entitled: "This will destroy that": the printing
press will supplant the edifice $ man's soul will seek expression
in the unceasing, turbulent, multitudinous stream of books, and
no longer in the magnificent and immovable Bible of stone.
Will not this thought apply to the written monument, the
eternal classic, as well as to the unchanging monument of
architecture?

Victor Hugo evokes a teeming activity shared by everyone
in his degree; each at the same time a living man, with a pur-
pose of his own, and a nameless soldier in the innumerable
army* The individual is barely discerned, never remembered